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A Students' History of Greece. By J. B. Bury. Edited and pre- 
pared for American High Schools and Academies by Everett 
Kimball. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xviii+377. $1.10. 

Bury's History of Greece, in one volume of 909 pages, was published in 1900; 
a revised edition with slight additions appeared in two volumes in 1902. Pro- 
fessor Kimball has, with the consent of the author, cut the history down to about 
one-third of its original bulk. He says in his preface: 

In preparing this edition I have confined myself chiefly to excision, although in 
places a somewhat different arrangement of material has been adopted. No statement 
of fact has been changed, and as far as possible the author's exact language has been 

retained I have ventured to add brief paragraphs dealing with some of the more 

important Greek authors, and to expand the paragraphs on the adornment of Athens; 
and have supplied a large number of new maps. 

The original Bury was a real addition to our histories of Greece; the author 
has a full command of the sources and of the work of special students in the field; 
he grasps the relation of the individual events to the course of the national life, 
and sets forth with great clearness these larger relations as he passes from one 
group of events to another. With this power of historical analysis he combines 
unusual facility in narrative; condensed as his history is, he yet finds place for 
such vivid description of the greater events that they stand out in their true per- 
spective in the throng of lesser acts that must be mentioned in a comprehensive 
history. 

The editor of the condensed edition has succeeded in preserving the orderly 
succession of events, the clearness of statement, and the comprehensiveness of 
the original; but he has attained brevity by cutting out or greatly shortening the 
enlightening discussions of the meaning of events, that give to the original book 
its greatest value, and he has so shortened the descriptions of dramatic actions 
that we have a bare narrative of facts in place of a series of historical pictures; 
the greater events stand out less clearly above the lesser, and the young reader 
is in danger of being lost in the multiplicity of facts. The original is far more 
than a textbook; the abbreviated edition is in danger of being looked on as a 
task book. Something of this was inevitable in any process of condensation, 
but the question may well be raised whether the shortening should not have been 
accomplished by the entire omission of many more of the minor facts rather than 
by weakening the treatment of the great ones. 

A book made by this process of condensation could not possibly be made 
suitable for pupils in the first and second years of the high-school course, where 
Greek history is placed by most of the public schools; for children of that age a 
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totally different treatment is demanded, and we have as yet no textbook that is 
even approximately adapted to their needs. But for pupils in the last years of 
the college preparatory course who have facilities for such collateral reading as 
will give life to the narrative, and whose teachers are capable of giving the needed 
interpretation of the events, this book will prove serviceable; it is comprehensive, 
orderly, and generally accurate. 

The maps are good and abundant; the index is full, but neither text nor index 
gives the accentuation of proper names; there is no chronological table, and no 
outline of events under topical heads. The illustrations are generally inferior; 
they compare poorly with those furnished by the same publishers for Botsford's 
History of Greece. 

The treatment of literature and art is altogether inadequate; the editor has 
cut out here more than he has added ; the condensation of statement sometimes 
gives a false impression from words that are correct in themselves, as in the treat- 
ment of Sophocles and Euripides (pp. 189, 239) ; neither Plato nor Aristotle has 
even a paragraph; Demosthenes is here, as in the original book, a great orator, 
but no statesman, and the whole struggle of free Athens against the Macedonian 
king is a sorry blunder. But for this view of the last period of the history Bury, 
and not the editor, is responsible; it is better fitted for young Americans of this 
imperialistic generation than it would have been for those of a generation ago. 

Charles D. Adams 
Dartmouth College 



Herodotus, Biicher I-IV: Textausgabe Mr den Schulgebrauch. Von 
Adolf Fritsch. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner 1906. 
Pp. xlii+426. M. 2.40. 
The essential feature of this edition, of which Books v-ix were published 
in 1899, is the acceptance of the Ionic inscriptions as the chief authority for the 
dialect of Herodotus. The most striking results are the entire omission of the 
rough breathing, and the contraction of many vowel combinations, e. g., « 
and e« to €t regularly, «; to 1 generally. Since the inscriptions invariably contract 
ee in forms like fec£X«, and the meter almost invariably requires the contraction 
in Ionic poets older than Herodotus, and since even the MSS often have «, it is 
difficult to see why editors have so long persisted in rejecting a spelling so well 
established. Unfortunately the evidence is not quite so clear on all points, but 
in such cases Fritsch shows conservatism; for example, he writes dironfa-ao, 
though the Ionic of the period probably was iworf™, and noteiti.ems : though 
ev for «> in inscriptions is rather later than Herodotus. As to the rough breath- 
ing, while there is no doubt that Asiatic Ionic had lost it, Fritsch himself was at 
first somewhat dubious about the practical wisdom of omitting it in a school 
text. The experiment, however, according to the preface in this later volume, 
has not interfered with the use of the book. Nevertheless I am not certain whether 
in elementary books, we should follow his example; not because I fear that it 



